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force was speedily created in that part of Ireland, and the
Catholics showed themselves quite ready to be enrolled in it.
Lord Camden at this time wrote to the English Government,
that c offers of more than 20,000 yeomanry corps had been made
and accepted, and that on December 7, 9,000 of them were
actually armed;3 l and Lord Clare himself has borne an emphatic
testimony to the loyalty then shown by the Catholic peasantry
in the southern and midland districts. c During all the dis-
turbances,3 he says, 'which prevailed in other parts of the
kingdom, we were in a state of profound tranquillity and con-
tentment there. . . . When the enemy appeared on the coast
... a general sentiment of loyalty prevailed in all ranks and
degrees of the people, who vied with each other in contributing
to defend their country against the invaders.'2

The letters describing the state of Ulster form a striking
contrast to this picture. A new feature, which now came into
prominence, was a system of great gatherings of the disaffected,
under the pretext of digging potatoes or performing other agricul-
tural operations. A letter from Sir G-eorge Hill, an active magis-
trate in the county of Derry, gives a. graphic account of one
of these meetings, which he witnessed. The ostensible object
was to dig the potatoes of a prisoner, but there were not less than
6,000 men assembled. They were clean, well-appointed men, from
many quarters, acting systematically together. They carried
their spades like muskets, and marched with an erect and
defiant mien; bat when ordered by the soldiers to disperse, they
at once obeyed, saying with an affected humility, that it was hard
to be impeded in their charitable purpose < of digging a forlorn
woman's potatoes,' and asking if they were allowed to dig their
own. No other provocation was given. No seditious language
or imprecation was used. About 1,500 men had crossed the
mountains during the night, to be present .at the meeting.
4 What alarmed me most completely/ wrote the magistrate, ' was
to perceive the calmness observed by the people assembled in
such multitudes, from such various quarters, and yet acting with
one common system, most evidently by previous arrangement,
and under the control of an invisible guidance.' Sir George

1  Camden to Portland, Dec. 26, 1796.

2  Speech in the debate of Feb. 19, 1798,